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THE LAST MAN. 
(Not Mrs. Shelley’s._) 
1 awoke from a long and deep sleep. 





. ? * 


Whether [had been in a trance, oraslecp, or dead, 
neither did L seek to inquire. With 
‘hat inconsistency that may often be remarked in 
lreams, I took the whole as a matter of course, 
and awoke with the full persuasion that the long 
sleep or trance in which I had been laid, had no- 
thing in it either new or appalling. That it had 
been of long continuance I doubted not; indeed I 
thought that I knew that months and years had 
rolled over my head while I was wrapped in mys- 
terious slumber. 


t knew not; 


Yet my recollections of the oc- 
cuirences wnat had taken place before I had beea 
lulled to sleep, was perfect; and I had the most 
accurate remembrance of the spot on which I lay, 
and the plants and flowers tifa” ad been budding 
around me. Sull there was all the mistiness of a 
vision cast over the time, and the cause of my hay- 
ing laid myself down, It was one of the vagaries 
ei a dream, and I thought on it without wondering. 

The spot on which I was lying was just at the 
entrance of a cave, that I fancied had been the 
rcene of some of my brightest joys and deepest 
sorrows. it was known tv none save me, and to 
me it had been a place of refuge and defence, for 
in the wilderness of my dream I thought I bad been 
perouned and hunted from the society of man ; 
and that in that lone cave, and that romantic valley, 
i had found peace and security. 

I lay with my back on the ground, and my head 
resting onmy arm, so that when [ opened my eyes 
ihe first objects that | gazed on were the stars and 
che full moon, and the appearance that the heavens 
presented to me was so extraordinary, and at the 
because so unlike the silvery 
brightness of the sky on which I had last gazed, 
that I raised my head on my hand, and leaning on 
my elbow, looked with a long and idiot stare on the 
moon and stars, and the black expanse of ether. 

There was a dimness in the air—an unnatural 
dimness—not a haze or a thin mantle of clouds 
stretched over and obscuring the atmosphere—but 
2 darkness—a broad shadow—spreading over, yet 
obscuring nothing, as if above the heavenly badies 


eame time so awful, 





had been spread an immense covering of clouds, 
that hid from them the light in which they moved 
and had their being. 

It seemed to 
have approached so near the earth, that had it 
shone with seas, lands, and 
forests, thatI believed to exist in it, would have 
been all distinctly visible. As it had no 
longer the fair round shape that I bad so often gaz- 


The moon was large and dark. 
its usual lustre, the 
was, it 
ed on with wonder. «The few rays of light that it 
emitted seemed thrown from hollow and highland 
—from rocks and from rugged declivities. It glar- 
ed on me like a monstrous inhabitant of the air, 
and as I shuddered beneath its broken light, I fancied 
that it descended nearer and nearer to the earth, 
until it seemed to settle down and crush me slowly 
and heavily to nothing. 1 turned from the terrible 
moon, and my eyes rested on stars and on planets, 
studded more thickly than imagination can con- 
ceive. They too were larger, and redder, and 
darker, than they had been, and they shone more 
steadily through the clear darkness of the mysteri- 
ous sky. They did not twinkle with varying and 
silvery beams—they were like little balls of smoul- 
dering fire, struggling with a suffocating atmos- 
phere for existence. 

I started up with a loud cry of despair—I saw 
the whole reeling around—t felt as if 1 had been 
delirious—mad—I threw myself on the flat rock, 
and again closed my eyes to shut out the dark fant- 
cies that on every side seemed to assail me—a 
thousand wild ideas wiurlea through my bLrain— 
I was dying—I was dead—1 had perished at the 
mouth of that mossy 
spirits—myself a spirit, 


in the land of 
waiting for the final 
doom in one of the worlds that I had seen sparkling 
around me. No, no—I had not felt the pangs of 
dissolution, and my. reason seemed to recall unto 
me all that I had suffered, and all that | had endur- 
ed—lI repeated the list of my miseries—it 
fect—but death was not there. 

1 was delirious—in a mad fever—1 felt helpless 
and weak, and the thought flashed across my 
mind that there I was left to die alone, and to strug- 
gle and fight with death in utter desolation—the 
cave was known to none save me, and—as I imagin- 
ed in my delirium—to one fair being whom 1 had 
Joved, and who had visited my cave as the messen- 
ger of joy and gladness. Then all the unconnect- 
ed imaginations of a dream came rushing intomind, 
and overwhelmed me with thouglits of guilt and 
sorrow—indistinetly marked out, and darkly un- 
derstood, but pressing into my soul with all the 
freshness of arecent fact—and I shricked in agony; 
for] thought I had murdered her, my meek and 
innocent love, and that now with my madness I 
was eXpiating the foulness of my crime. No, no, 
no—these visions passed away—and I shook with a 
strong convulsion as I believed it to be true—I 
thought I had sunk to sleep in her arms, and that 
the last sounds that I heard were the sweet mur- 
murs of her voice. Merciful heavens! she too is 
dead—-or she too has deserted me—my sbricks, my 


cave—was 


} 
ana 


was per- 














else have aroused her 
But no—I shook off these fancies with a strong el 


fort, 


convulsive agony, would 


and again Lhoped. I prayed that I might 
still be asleep, and still only suffering from the 
pressure of an agonizing dream. I roused myself 
—lI called forth all my energies, and I again opened 
my eyes, again saw the moon and the stars, and the 
unnatural heaven glaring on me through the dark 
ness of the night, and again overpowered with the 
1s that and I fellt 
the ground in aswoon. 


strong emoti shook my reason, 


When I recovered, the scene wasnew. ‘The 
moon and stars had set, and the sun had arisen— 
but still the same dark atmosphere, and the same 
mysterious sky. As vet, I saw not the sun, for my 
( My 
and I began to 
hope that all had been but one of the visions of the 


night. 


face was not in the direction of his rising. 
courage was, however, revived, 
But when I raised my head and looked 
around, I was amazed—distracted—I had lain down 
in a woody and romantic glen—I looked round fot 
the corpse and hazel that had sheltered me—! 
looked for the clear wild stream that fell in many a 
cascade from the rocks—I listened for the songs of 
the birds, and strained my ears to catch one sound 
of life or animation; no tree reared its green boughs 
to the morning sun—all was silent and lone, and 
gloomy—nothing was there but grey rocks, that 
seemed fast hastening to decay, and the roots of 
immense trees, that seemed to have grown 
flourished, and died there. 


ant 
>» ahh 


I raised myself until lsat upright. Horrible wa 

the palsy that fell on my senses when I saw the 
cave—the very cave that I had seen covered with 
moss, and the wild shrubs of the forest, standing as 
grim and as dark asthe grave, without one leaf of 
verdure to adorn it, without one single bush to hide 
it; there it was, grey and moulderingz ; 
lay the beautiful vale, 


and there 
one dreadful mass of rocky 
desolations, with a wide, dry channel winding along 
what had once been the fuot ofa green valley 
I looked around on that enclosed glen as far as 
my eye could reach, but all was dark and dreary, 
rocks 
the frag 
aying trunks of 
trees, not clothed with moss, or with mushrooms 
but dry 
remembered, that int 


all seemed alike hastening to decay. Tix 
had fallen in huge fragments, and among 
ments appeared large routs and dec 


springing up from the moist wood, 
1 well 


no tree larger th 


and oid 
and wasted. hat valleys 
an the hazel, or the wild rose, had 
found room or not 


irishment ; yet there lay large 


trees among the black masses of rock ; and it wa 
evident that there they Tad grown and died. 

Some dreadful convulsion must have taken — e 
yet it was not the rapid devastation of an eartl 
quake. The slow finger of time was the ere, and 
every object bore marks of the lapse of years—ayr 
of centuries. Rocks had mouldered away—young 
trees and bushes had grown up, and come to matu 
rity, and perished, while I was wrapped in oblivio: 
And yet, now that 1 saw, and knew that it was-oni: 
through many a year having passed by, that all thes: 


changes had beet’ effected, even now my sense: 
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recovered ins ome measure from the deleterious ex- 
citement of the first surprise, and, such is the incon- 
sistency of a dream, Lalmost fancied that all this 


desolation had beena thing to be looked for and | 


expected, for then, for the first time, | remembered 
that during my long sleep I thought that I knew, 
that days, and months, and years, were rolling over 
me in rapid and noiseless succession. 

No sooner had this idea seized my mind—no 
sooner did I conceive that I had indeed slept—that 
I had indeed Iain in silent insensibility, until wood, 
and river, had dried up or fallen beneath the hand 
of time—that the moon and stars—and, prepared as 
I was for wonders, I started, as at that instant L in- 


stinctively turned towards that part of the heavens 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. | 





overwhelm me—a loud sound, as of one universal 
crash of dissolving nature rung in my ears—I gave 
one wild shriek—one convulsive struggle—and— 
awoke—and there stood my man John, with my 
shaving-jug in the one hand, and my well cleaned 
boots in the other—his mouth open, and his eyes 
rolling hideously, at thus witnessing the frolics of his 


; staid and quiet master. 


Ry his entrance were those visions dispelled, else 
Lord knows how long I might have lingered out my 


| existence in that dreary world, or what woes and 


in which the sun was to make his appearance ; pre- | 


pared as I was, I started when I beheld his huge | 


round bulk heaving slowly above the barrier of 
rocks that surrounded me. His was no longer the 
piercing ray, the dazzling, the pure and cloudless 
light, that had shed glory and radiance on the world 
on which I had closed my eyes—he was a dark 
round orb of reddish flame. He had sunk nearer 
the close of his career, and he too seemed to share 
with the heaven and the earth the symptoms of de- 
gay and dissolution. . e ° ° . 

When [saw universal nature thus worn out and 
axhausted—thus perishing from old age, and ex- 
piring from the sheer want of renewing materials, 
then I thought that surely my frail body must have 
waxed old and infirm—surely I too must be bowed 
down with age and weariness. 

Traised myselfslowly and fearfully from the earth, 
and at length I stood upright, 
scathed by time—fresh and vigorous as when last 
1 walked on the surface of a green and beautiful 
world—my frame as firmly knit, and my every limb 


There I stood un- 


as active asif afew brief lours, instead of many long 
years, had witnessed me extended on that broad 
platform of rock. 

At first a sudden gleam of joy broke on my soul 
when I thought that here I stood unharmed by time; 
that I at least had lost nothing of life by the won- 
eerful visitation that had befallen me. 

I felt as if I could fly away from this scene of de- 
vastation, and in other climes seek for fresher skies 
and more verdant vales. 


Alas! alas! 1 soon and 


easily gained the top of the rising bank, and fixed 


my eyes on the wide landscape of a desolate and nn- 
peopled world. * : ws ” ws 
. . . 


Desolation! Desolation! I 
knew that it was to be dreaded as a fearful and a 
terrible thing, and I had felt the sorrows of a lone 
and helpless spirit—but never, never had I conceiv- 
ed the full misery that is contained in that one awful 
word, until I stood on the brow of that hill, and 
looked on that wide and wasted world that lay 
atretched in one vast desert before me. 

Then despair and dread indeed laid hold of me— 
then dark visions of woe and of loneliness rose in- 
distinctly before me—thoughts of nights and days 
of never-ending darkness and cold—and then the 
miseries of hunger and slow decay and starvation, 
and hopeless destitution—and then the hard strug- 
gle to live and the still harder struggle of youth and 
strength to die—Dark visions of woe, where fled 
ye? before what angel of light hid ye your dimin- 
ehed heads ’ The sum of my miseries seemed to 





K. B. 


unspeakable miseries had been in store for 
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FOR THE GARLAND. 

Mr. Epviron—Knowing your reluctance to 
engage in a controversy with any of that sex 
fr which you seem to be laboring, and for 
whose brows you are ever entwining wreaths of 


diversified hue, it is not to be expeeted that 





Go on, then, Mr. Editor; mete out praise 
where prase is due. Paint Virtue in all its love 
liness ; bedeck it with all its legitimate charms 
—exhort your fair readers to imbibe its precepts 
and practice its examples. But never, through 





fear of wounding a fastidious sensibility, place 
a veil over truth, however unpleasfnt may be 
its injunctions, or however unpalatable may be 
its requirements. By this course, though you 
muy incur the displeasure of prudes, and humble 
those whom ill-judged praise has rendered vain, 
you will not fail to reap a rich reward from the 
approbation and support of the sensible and 
Yours, TIM TWIST 


discreet. 


FROM THER PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
We are always pleased with agy thing excel 
A dis 


tinguished female is always more honored in 


lent or amiable in the female chagacter. 


proportion to her merit than a distinguished 


man. ‘This may be in part owing to the com 


| paratively small number of that sex who arrive 


you will even attempt to excuse yourself to Miss | 


Bripcer Birrernut, much less that you will 
repel her charges. From the old bachelor tribe, 
to whom she seems to have an inherent hatred 
(no, no, not an inherent hatred, for I dare say 
the day has been, whenshe would have deemed 
even a bachelor a most exquisite creature, if he 
had evinced sagacity enough to discover her 
charms,)—from one of my class, I say, she has 
but little to expect—TI will therefore “ speak to 
her.’ Dear Bridget, then, 


“Unknit that threat’ning unkind brow, 

And dart not scornful glances from those eyes.” 

What if the Editor did occasionally tell you 
some striking truths? Is nothing acceptable 
but extravagant encomium and constant praise? 
Examine thy heart, and see if it has never har- 
bored an unjust sentiment—recall the various 
prattlings of thy nimble tongue, and see if it has 
The 


truth is, Miss Bridget, your sex have been so 


not given loose to unmerited censure. 


often saluted with the dulcet sounds of flattery, 
that any thing else is considered little short of 
treason. If the song do not teem with praise 
to the bright eyes or the flowing ringlets of the 
fair, it is not worth the notice of a gallant cour- 
tier; if the essay do not abound in studied and 
repeated admissions of female su eriority, it is 
pronounced unmeaning; and if the tale do not 
exhibit some heroine scaling precipices inac- 
cessible, leaping from golden turrets into the 
arms of her lover, or dying on the field of bat- 
tle in the disguise of a son of chivalry, why the 
plot is defective in incident, and the language 
insipid and inanimate. Thus have you been 
toasted and praised and honored, until you fancy 
that you only lack wings to make you angels. 
From the days of old Will Shakespeare down to 
those of love-labouring Tom Moore, you have 
been taught to believe that there has been no 
“ heavenly harmony, but that which your sweet 
tongues have made.” ‘Tis time to undeceive 


you, and to speak in sober seriousness. 


to distinction. And while we admit their do 


| mestic habits as the grand reason, we must also 


admit that the energies of female talent, and the 


| softer and more delicate traits of female genius, 





| far from it. 


are not cultivated as much as they might be. # 
There is too much indifference among the 
great body of females about mental improve 


ment. ‘They see no particular benefit from it 


| They are, as they should be, particularly care 


ful of the amiable and moral qualities; but they 
are often apt to forget that there are others 
worthy of their regard. 

Jam far from thinking that a female is not an 
object of esteem without literary acquirements; 
{ have known modest worth, piety. 


» Ba ° 5 i 
| tenderness, affe@ioi, and the lovelier qualities 
| that adorn human nature, in females, who have 





but few claims to literary knowledge, and have 
It 


would be a libel to say otherwise. But this does 


never been blest with a liberal education. 


not in the least lesson the charms of literature 
and refinement. Lady Jane Grey would shine 
as an amiable example, merely by the brilliancy 
of her virtues, but her literary accomplishments 
embellished her character, and gave her a fam: 


which will be considered an ornament to the 


sex, and the praise and admiration of mankind » 


forever. 

I have frequently observed a prejudice against 
learned females, founded on the notion that a 
highly educated lady must necessarily be a pe 
dantic one. But I never knew a sensible and = 
liberal mind entertain such a prejudice, and i 
have very seldom seen a woman of good educa 
tion and acquirements, and of common sense, 
in any Way conspicuous for pedantry. I must sin 
cerely say, that as far as my observations have 
extended, such folly is generally found in very 
weak minds, which been unfortunat: 
to gain a smattering knowledge of various sub- 
jects without a real acquaintance with any.— 
With such Pope’s maxim is most true, “a little 
learning is « dangerous thing.” They have not 


have 
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drunk deeply of the Pierean spring; they have 
only tasted it. 

These observations are applicable to such cha- 
racters of either sex. It is ungenerous to apply 
them peculiarly to females. 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN MONITOR. 

We read, a few days ago, a small pamphlet on 
Female Education, by Mrs. Emma Willard, of Troy, 
N. ¥. in which she addresses the public, and espe- 
cially the Legislature of New-York, with a zeal in 
her cause, that will no doubt have a useful influence 
wherever ber address is read. Her character, as an 
intelligent and efficient instructress, stands so high, 
that her views wilt have more weight than the sub- 
ject of Education. She treats, 

1. Of the defects of the present mode of fe- 
inale education, and their cause. 

2. Considers the principles by which educa- 
tion should be regulated 

3. Sketches a plan of a female seminary. 

4. Shews the benefits which society would re 
ceive from such seminaries. 

Her conclusion we shall introduce as containing 
some good thoughts well expressed. 

After speaking of the necessity of legislative aid, 
to effect her contemplated improvements in female 
education, she observes— 

In calling on my patriotic countrymen to ef- 
fect so noble an object, the consideration of na- 
tional glory should not be overlooked. Ages 
have rolled away ;—barbarians have trodden the 
weaker sex beneath their feet;—tyrants have 
robbed us of the present light of heaven, and 
fain would take its future. Nations, calling 
themselves polite, have made us the fancied 
idols of a ridiculous worship, and we have re- 
paid them with ruin for their folly. But where 
is that wise and heroic country, which has con- 
sidered that our rights are sacred, though we 
cannot defend them? that though a weaker, we 
are an essential part of the body politic, whose 
corruption or improvement must affect the 
whole ? and which, having thus considered, has 
sought to give us by education, that rank in 
the scale of being to which our importance en- 
titles us? History shows not that country. It 
shows many, whose legislatures have sought to 
‘prove their various vegetable productions, 
and their breeds of useful brutes; but none, 
whose public councils have made it an object 
of their deliberations, to improve the character 
of their women. Yet though history lifts not 
her finger to such an one, anticipation does.— 
She points to a nation,which, having thrown off 
the shackles of authority and precedent, shrinks 
aot from schemes ofimprovement, because other 
sations have never attempted them; but which 
in its pride of independence, would rather lead 
than follow in the march of human improve- 
ment: a nation wise and niagnanimous to plan, 
enterprising to undertake, and rich in resources 
to execute. Does not every American exult that 
this country is his own? And who knows how 
great and good a race of men, may yet arise 
irom the forming hand of mothers, enlightened 
by the bounty of that beloved country,—to de- 
fend her liberties,—to plan her future improve- 
ment, and to raise her to unparalleled glory! 

When Stella was extremely ill. her physician 
said to her, “* Madam, you are near the bottom 
of the hill, but we will endeavour to get you up 

‘gain.’ She answered, * Doctor, I fear I shall 
be out of breath before I get up to the top.” 
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CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT GOVERNMENT OF 
REPUBLICAN VENICE. 
History has no parallel to the silent, myste- 
rious, inexorable tyranny of Venice; a tyranny 
to its subjects, 





“subtle, invisible ; 

And universal as the air they breathed ; 

A power that never slumbered, never pardoned ; 
Alleye, all ear; no where, and every where ; 
Entering the closet and the sanctuary ; 

Most present when least thought of ; nothing dropt 
In secret, when the heart is on the lips, 

Nothing in feverish sleep, but instantly 

Observed and judged; a power that if but glanced at 
In casual conversation, be it where it might, 

The speaker lowered at once his eyes, his voice, 
And pointing upwards as to God in heaven.” 


Yet, under this dark and relentless adminis- 
tration, Venice was the throne of pleasure, the 
chosen seat not only of Italian, but of European 
festivity. ‘The imagination may now fondly 
linger over what was then the source of pride 
and gratification, to the ambitious, the busy and 
the gay. Her picturesque situation, thronged 
on her hundred isles; the magnificence of her 
Palladian elevation ; her churches and palaces 
of every style and decoration, slumbering on 
their shadows in the long drawn aisles of her 
canals ;” her docks and arsenals, stored with all 
the furniture of war; her quays so strangely 
crowded with mingled costumes of the Eastern 
and Western world, glittering with pageants, 
or heaped with costly merchandize, echoing the 
stream of music, the peal of merriment, or the 
hum of commerce. ‘Io borrow the expressive 
language of Byron: 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 

At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

Aruler of the waters and their powers ; 

And such she was—her daughters and tl. ant dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 

Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparkling showers ; 

In purple she was robed, and of her feast 

Monarchs partook, and thought their dignity in- 
creased. 

But in so fair a city, all this splendour, festivi 
ty, and pleasure, were consistent with secret, 
but excessive scenes of horror. Her palaces 
and prisons were contiguous; and while the 
masque and revel encircled the edifice of gov- 
ernment, that ancient pile covered abodes of 
misery from which merey and even hope were 
excluded.—During the gayest hours of Vene 
tian pleasure, in the throng of the Cassino, or 
in the maze of the Carnival, individuals disap- 
peared from society, and was heard of no more : 
to breathe an inquiry after their fate was a dan 
gerous imprudence, even to mourn their loss 
was an act of guilt. Before the secret council 
of government, the informer was never con 
fronted with the accused: the victim was fre 
quently denied a hearing, and hurried to death, 
or condemned to linger for life in the dungeons 
of state ; his offence untried and his punishment 
unknown. ‘The influence of a secret police 
pervaded the city ; there was no sweet privacy 
in domestic life, no confidence in familiar dis 
course, Which was not chilled, or violated by 
fear and suspicions of a detestable treachery, 
against which there was no assurance, against 
which no caution could guard, and where no 
sharp-sightedness could point out the danger. 

ri (Rep. elrts 
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“I pray to God for you, Sir. Your reasons at dis 
ner have been sharp and sententious; pleasant with 
out scurrility bold 


without impudency ; learned without opinion ; and 


; witty without affectation ; 
strange without heresy.—[Love’s Labor Lost.” 
Dr. Johnson’s Note on the above passage 
“JT know not well what degree of respect 
Shakspeare intends to obtain for this Vicar ;- 
but he has here put into his mouth a finished re 
presentation of colloquial excellence. It would 
be very difficult to add any thing to this charac 
ter of table-talk; and perhaps all the precepts of 
Castiglione will scareely be found to compre 
hend a rule fur conversation so justly delinea 
ted, so widely dilated, and so nicely limited.’ 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 

In the contest of good offices, both parties are 
happy ; as well the vanquished as those that over- 
come. Itis the only honorable dispute that can 
arise between a father and son, which of the two 
shall have the better ofthe other in the point of be- 
nefits. But in the case of Titus Manlius, no such 
contest is to be found; here filial affection burst 
forth with uncommon warmth at atime when so: 
perverse spirit would have gloried in the prospec: 
of revenge. 

T. Manlius was the son of a sour and imperious 
father, who banished him his house for some tr- 
fling offence. This Manlius, hearing that his father’s 
life was in question, and a day set for his trial, went 
to the tribune who was concerned against him ; 
and taking him aside, presented a poinard to his 
breast. ‘*Swear,” says he, * that you will let this 
cause drop, or you shall have this dagger in your 
heart ; and now itisat your choice which way you 
will deliver my father”? The tribune swore and 
kept his word : and Manlius by this bold act pre- 
served the life of his father. 

d hisfather in battle with Hannibal, 
ls from the persecution of a powerfuk 
wvernng him with consular honors, and 


Is of a public 
i 


faction ; Cc 


eneiny. 


the spoi 
Eneas carri 


the flames of 


1 his father upon his back through 
froy, and made his name famous to 
future ages among the founders of the I 
pire. 

FLATTERY. 

A beggar-man, on his round in a popular pa 
rish in Ayrshire, took the liberty of rapping at 
the best house in it. Itso happened, that the 
only domestic in the house was a cook, who 
left her own immediate business to open the 


door. 


had disturbed her, she very angrily bade him 


Seeing that it was a beggar-man who 


g 
leave the house, and go and work.—* Ch 
said the gaberlunzie, “I suppose if [ maun, I 
maun; but afore I gang, I canna help saying 
that I hae na seen as bonnie a foot in a’ colf o 
carrich.” ‘ Ye're not the first that said that 
gude man” replied the mollified lady of the drip 
ping pan, “mony bae thocht the same, come h 

7 


poor bodie, an’ I wille’en gie ye a chac 



















POETRY. 
We published in No. 14,the affecting story which 
nas furnished the subject of the following lines, by 
Mrs. Hemans :— 
GERTRUDE. 
The Baron Von der Wart, accused, though it is 
believed unjustly, as an accomplice in the assassina- 
tion of the Emperor Albert, was bound alive on the 
wheel, and attended by his wife Gertrude, through- 
out his last agonizing moments, with the most he- 
roic fidelity. Mer own sufferings and those of her 
unfortunate husband, are most affectingly described 
in a letter addresed to a female friend, and which 
was published some years ago at H:erlem, in a book 
entitled ‘* Gertrude Von der Wart, or Fidelity unto 
death.” 
Her hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back her hair ; 

Up to the fearful wheel she gazed, 
All that she loved was there. 

The night was round her clear and cold, 
The holy heaven above ; 

Its pale stars watching to behold, 
The night of earthly love. 

‘And bid me not depart,” she cried, 
** My Rudolph ! say not so ! 

This is no time to quit thy side, 
Peace, peace! I cannot go. 

Hath the world aught for me to fear, 
When death is on thy brow? 

The world!—what means it?—ains 1s HERB— 
I will not leave thee now! 

*“T have been with thee in thine hour, 
Of glory andof bliss, 

Doubt not its memory’s living power, 
To strengthen me through this! 

And thou, mine honour’d love and true, 
Bear on, dear nobly on! 

We have the blessed Heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soon be won.” 


And were not these high words to flow 
From woman’s breaking heart? 
-—Through all that night of bitterest woe 
She bore her lofty part: 
But oh! with such a freezing eye ; 
With such a curdling cheek— 
Love, love! of mortal agony, 
Thou, only THov, shouldst speak! 


The winds rose high—but with them rose 
Her voice that he might hear ; 

Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near ; 

While she sat striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form, 

And pouring her deep soul im prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 


She wiped the death damps from his brow, 
With her pale hands and soft, 

Whose touch upon the lute chords low, 
Had stilled his heart so oft, 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bathed his lips with dew, 

And on his cheek such kisses press’d, 
As joy and hope ne’er knew. 


Oh! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 
Enduring to the last! 

She had her meed—one smile in death— 
And his worn spirit passed, 

While even as o’er a martyr’s grave, 
She knelt on that sad spor, 

And weeping, bless’d the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not! 





THE LOVER’S LAST DIRECTIONS. 


From a work entitled “ The Songs ef Greece,” 
translated from the Romanie. 
*Come quick, when told that I am sick, 
Or thou will come in vain ; 
Observe the words t tell thee now. 
And we may meet again. 














_ THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





Remember! when thy trembling steps 
Have past the outer gate, 

Dearest! unplait thy braided Incks, 
F’er told thy lover’s fate. 


Then, if my weeping mother says, 
*He slumbers in his bed,’ 

Go, smooth my pillow with thy hands, 
And lift my languid head. 


Let me still feel that lov’d support, 
Till life’s last spark has flown— 
Wait till you see the priest is robed, 

And hear his awful tone ; 


Then, dearest! give my withered lips 
A cold and holy kiss ; 

When four young friends support my corse, 
Dearest! remember this: 


Throw stones against that mournful group ; 
And when they pass thy door, 

Clip every tress that was thy pride, 
And my delight before. 

And when they lay me in the church, 
As fluttering captives tear 

Their plumage, :obb’d of all their young, 
So pluck thy silken hair. 


And when the burial chaunt is hush’d, 
The holy tapers dim, 

Gaze on thy lover’s grave, and feel, 
E’en there thou art with him.’ 





STANZAS. 
Oh lovely is yon sunset sky 
As new born hopes of bliss, 
And tranquil is the gentle wave 
That meets the sun’s warm kiss ; 
And there is sweetness, in the air, 
And bloom upon the bough, 
But where, ’mid all this beauty, are 
The hopes of childhood now ? 


Sweet is the music breathing round 
When summer zephyrs sigh 

O’er the light wavelets that but make 
Upon the shore todie; _ 

Or with melodious whisperings sweep 
Across spring’s blooming bowers ; 

Bui Sthere’s the music of the heart 
‘hat charmed our early hours? 


No shade is on yon rosy sky, 
No mist upon the lake, 

And tranquil is the balmy air 
As if no storm could break. 

Thus calm, thus peaceful, was my heart 
ln childhood’s happy day, 

But clouds have gathered o’er it now— 
When will they pass away ? 


Never, ah never! earth may bloom 
In new-born beauty drest, 
And all things wear the hue of joy 
To charm the lonely breast ; 
But when the heart’s young hopes have felt 
The tempest’s wintry breath, 
Tiere’s nothing ever blooms again, 
Save the cypress bough of death, 





BRIDAL SONG—sy mrs. ueMans. 


Away with the bride, with our daughter away 
From the house of her infant protection, 

Where she grew like a flow’r by the sunshine of May 
In the eye of her parent’s affection ; 

Where the lisp of ber love came like music at night 
To the pillowing bosom that fed her ; 

And the smile of ber joy rose Like summer-tide light 
On the heart of the father that led her. 


Away with the bride, with our daughter away, 
With thy prospeats of pleasure before thee ; 
And oh! may she shine like an even tide ray, 
‘Thro’ the shadows of grief that come o’er thee, 
And oh! may the journey of thee and thy wife 
Be like that of thy father and mother, 
Who now, at the close of their wearisome life, 
Haye the beauuful bopes of another, 
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Selected for the Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, from Ackerman’s Repository. 
A TWILIGHT REVERIE. 

Beautiful infant with thy brow so bright, 

And eyes of dewy softness, that dost seem, 
sy the faint blush of day’s decaying light, 

Like the faint vision of some poet’s dream— 
Beautiful infant ! thou art welcome here, 
Although my kiss of love is blended with a tear ! 


A tear of tenderness—perhaps of wo, 
Will mingle with a mother’s smile of joy ; 
And as mine eyes with such soft drops o’erflow, 
While gazing on thy beauty, my fair boy! 
Sadness and pleasure there by turns 1 find, 
As hope alternate beams, or fear comes o'er m+ 
mind. 


Sadness—to think bow soon life’s brightest ray 
By some unfavoring cloud may be o’ercast ; 

How quickly youth’s fair dawn will fade away, 
And manhood’s ripen’d noon be o’er and past ; 

And years steal on with eager, hurried pace, 

Till the cold frost of age sinks all in his embrace 


Pleasure—when Fancy whispers thon may’st run 
The brilliant race of glory or renown ; 

That ere thy life’s bright circuit shall be done, 
Genius may wreathe for thee her laurel crown , 

Thus hope will promise in my dreaming ear ; 

And then the smile of joy outshines the timid tea: 


But when I think of broken hearts, and blighted 
By the world’s scorn, or Fortune’s changing wave. 
Of talents misapplied, and genius sligited, 
Or youthful hopes that find an early grave. 
Then pleasure dies within my sinking heart, 
And over days to come the tear of grief will start 4 


Yet, lovely infant ; with thy brow so bright, 

And eyes of dewy softness, that dost seem 
By the faint blush of day’s decaying light, 

Like the fair vision of some poet’s dream ; 
Yet, lovely infant! thou art welcome here, 
Although my kiss of love is mingled with a tear. 





PREMIUMS. 

THE publisher of the LADIES’ GARLAND, 
anxious to add to its interest and rapidly growing 
popularity, has determined to offer small premiums 
for original communications. For the best essay 
on Female Education, he will give three volumes 
of the Gartann, elegantly bound; for the best 
Moral Tale, two volumes elegantly bound ; and for 
the best Poetical Scrap, not exceeding thirty-two 
lines, one volume elegantly bound, Communi- 
cations to be addressed (post paid) to the publish- 
er at Harpers-Ferry, previous to the 10th of August 
next. A committee of three gentlemen will be ap- 
pointed to decide the merits of the respective con- 
tributions. 

The publisher regrets that he is not sufficiently 
stocked with the good things of this world, to ena 
ble him to offer more gliftering inducements; but 
when candidates for prizes remember that they are 
also candidates for fame, he hopes their ambition 
will be aroused and their talents assiduously em- 
ployed. 

Harpers-Ferry, July 8, 1826. 

&¥Postmasters are respectfully requested to 
act as agents for this work. 








A young fellow was extolling a lady’s beauty 
very highly, and one of bis companions allowed 
she had beauty, except that she had a bad set 
of teeth—** Very true,” said the first, “but she 





is a fine woman, in spite of her teeth.” 
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